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Of all the commissioned officers of 
the command team, the junior officer 
has the most frequent face-to-face rela- 
tionship with enlisted members of that 
team. He is the man in the middle. By 
many criteria, his is the most difficult, 
most demanding, of the officer billets in 
the command. At the same time, he is 
the least experienced officer. Consider- 
ing this, it is a tribute to these young pro- 
fessionals that, in such a crucible, they 
perform so well, and learn so quickly. 

Lacking experience may be one of 
their greatest assets; they have not had 
the opportunity to develop any bad hab- 
its. Typically, they are more flexible, 
more adaptable, than many of their sen- 
iors. Being products of a different era 
than their seniors, they are more na- 
turally, and more easily, committed to 
the human side of the military culture. 
They tend to be skeptical of many of the 
cliches and superstitions regarding au- 
thority, leadership, and the customs and 
traditions of military life. 

This skepticism is disturbing to some 
older officers, not at all disturbing to 
others. Some of the most effective senior 
officers in the military today are them- 
selves skeptical of these same things. 
The leadership ethos which was taught, 
and believed to some extent, at the time 
of the charge of the Light Brigade, is 
clearly unacceptable today. Hamburger 
Hill slammed the door on that. Forever. 
It is important to recognize that even the 


most basic concepts change. 

Leadership and discipline cannot be 
separated. If leadership has any tangible 
outcome, it is in quantity and quality of 
discipline. Surely, the principal object 
of leadership is to create a discipline, 
some kind of governance which induces 
to do—in the face of more attractive al- 
ternatives—what is necessary, and what 
is right, according to the circumstance 
of the moment. 

To some, discipline means obedience. 
It is a simple concept. Authority speaks 
— the subordinate acts, instantly. It 
worked beautifully, at Balaclava. The 
outcome? Not so beautiful. 

There is another kind of discipline: ini- 
tiative discipline. It also worked, beauti- 
fully, at the Remagen bridge in 1945, 
when an American sergeant (a civilian 
in uniform) came face-to-face with a 
whole flock of Wehrmacht officers (dis- 
ciples of the obedience doctrine) and 
acted, independently, while they floun- 
dered in a sea of indecision (no explicit 
orders to obey). This historic and dra- 
matic collision between obedience dis- 
cipline and initiative discipline, perhaps 
better than any other event in World 
War II, portrays the difference between 
these two opposing doctrines of disci- 
pline. 

The crucial difference between the two 
is, that when obeying becomes the high- 
est value sought, and obedience becomes 
a habit, men lose the ability to think. 


Witness the predicament into which the 
Wehrmacht officers’ indecision — wait- 
ing for an order to obey — plunged them. 
The result was one of the most incredible 
allied achievements of World War II. In 
one instant, Hitler lost his last natural 
line of defense, the Rhine river. The 
bridge at Remagen was the last Rhine 
river bridge remaining; all others had 
been destroyed to stall the allied advance. 
When the bridge at Remagen was seized, 
it permitted the allied momentum to 
continue across the Rhine and on into 
Germany. 

In the aftermath, four German offi- 
cers were executed, five American divi- 
sions raced across the Rhine, and the 
war was shortened by months. Undoubt- 
edly, thousands of American lives were 
saved. All because of the initiative of the 
Americans; from General Hodge — who 
decided to ignore his orders so as to take 
advantage of the opportunity facing him 
— to Sergeant DeLisio who with a dozen 
men raced across the bridge, over-ran 
and disarmed the German unit manning 
the east towers, and opened the bridge 
to American traffic. 

On the same subject (obedience-dis- 
cipline vs. initiative-discipline), Captain 
S. W. Roskill,* in what may be the best 
book ever written on the subject of lead- 
ership, writes: 

The Art of Leadership by Capt. S. W. 
Roskill, RN, Archon Books, Hamden, 
Conn., (1965) 
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“The foundation of discipline is, 
of course, obedience; and for that 
reason it is right that we should be- 
gin by teaching the elementary obe- 
dience of the parade ground. More- 
over smartness of dress and move- 
ment does help to produce the cor- 
porate pride which, though little 
talked of, is a valuable part of serv- 
ice tradition. General Slim has re- 
marked how, in the Burma cam- 
paign, ‘We found it a great mis- 
take to belittle the importance of 
smartness in turn-out, alertness in 
carriage, cleanliness of person, sa- 
luting, or precision of movement 
and to dismiss them as naive, unin- 
telligent parade-ground stuff.’ And 
everybody who took part in the re- 
treats and hazardous evacuations 
of 1940-41 will remember how the 
the discipline and regimental pride 
of such units asthe Guards 
and the Rifle Regiments rose 
above the desperate circumstances 
in which they were involved; and 
also how some units which lacked 
that tradition quickly degenerated 
into a disorganized rabble, thereby 
making the Navy’s rescue work 
unnecessarily slow and dangerous. 
“But parade-ground work, 








though rightly still regarded by all 
the fighting services as the foun- 
dation to the whole structure of 
morale and discipline, by itself 
takes one only a short distance 
along the desired road. To give an 
extreme case, if a man has learnt 
nothing more than to obey a 
shouted order instantly, he can be 
no more than an automaton, in- 
capable of thinking for himself: 
and he will fail as soon as any de- 
gree of initiative is demanded of 
him. If there ever was a time when 
obedience-discipline was sufficient 
to the fighting man (which I very 
much doubt), that day has gone 
never to return. For the ever-in- 
creasing complication of modern 
warfare has made initiative a more 
essential quality than ever before. 
The aim of the leader must 
therefore be to train his men to 
accept the discipline of obedience 
while preserving and encouraging 
the development of initiative. As 
those requirements are to some ex- 
tent antipathetic, this can never be 
an easy task. For example, a man 
to whom obedience has become 
second nature will probably lack 
initiative, and a man who is too 











individualist may well prove in- 
sufficiently obedient. But if a 
choice had to be made between 
the first or the second type I would 
without hesitation choose to have 
the individualist with me in a time 
of crisis! 

“I think it may be true to say 
that until recently obedience was 
too much emphasized in the older 
services, and _ initiative-discipline 
too little. For example, when I was 
a youngster I was quite often 
roughly told, and heard others 
told, “It is not your job to think.” 
As it quite obviously is a@ first re- 
quirement of fighting men that 
they should think for themselves, 
it is hard to imagine a more ab- 
surd and destructive attitude for 
a senior to adopt towards his jun- 
iors. Moreover, I am sure that no 
officer of my generation could 
honestly say that, at a time of 
crisis, or in a moment of predica- 
ment, he has never benefited from 
a suggestion put forward by a jun- 
ior who has thought for himself, 
and has seen some line of action 
which might prove advantageous.” 

(Continued next page) 
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While leadership and discipline are 
closely interrelated, authority, in the 
traditional sense, may or may not be a 
factor of either. It is indeed a happy 
and productive coincidence when au- 
thority and leadership co-exist in an in- 
dividual, and great effort is expended to- 
ward making that coincidence a reality; 
i.e., teaching, preaching, prescribing, 
declaring; however, the fact remains that 
the coincidence is not always realized. 

It is certainly possible, however hereti- 
cal the thought, that leaders are born and 
cannot, really, be made. It is also possi- 
ble that one of our greatest problems has 
been our pretending to know a lot about 
leadership. It might be much more pro- 
ductive in the long run to admit that we 
do not, thus enabling us to learn more, 
and to learn better. 

The curricula of most Navy schools 
contain units devoted to leadership. 
Most lectures on the subject are not only 
disbelieved by today’s junior officer, 
they are considered to be platitudinous, 
shallow, or ridiculous. One should not 
forget that these young men grew up 
with the Arnheiter and Pueblo affairs. In 
each of these, they observe that Naval 
officers, of all ages, disagree as to the 
merits/demerits of each case; as to the 
implications in each case for the attri- 
butes of leadership. 

They have also read recently about the 
service club sergeants’ graft in Europe 
and Saigon, a retired general selling sur- 
plus rifles, and enlisted men being re- 
quired to prepare a citation of a gen- 
eral’s fictional valor. It is too much to 
expect that junior officers are untouched 
by these events. They would be less than 
human if they did not feel that there is, 
at least, some hypocrisy in the military 
sector, just as in society at large. But, 
this is not the realization that turns them 
off; what turns them off is military chau- 
vinism, claims of purity in military in- 
stitutions, which sweep contrary evi- 
dence under the rug; or dealing with the 
subject of leadership in ways that over- 
look or offend reality. 

Authority is positional, contrived, de- 
signed (for perfectly sound reasons) into 
the structure of organizations. Leader- 
ship, on the other hand, is a qualitative 
product of human interactions. -Author- 
ity, or the chartered position in the struc- 
ture, gives to the office the opportunity 
to become a leader; it never produces 
leadership. That is up to the man, and 
whatever leadership becomes manifest 
is probably, ultimately, a function of his 
personality; i.e., the quality of human 


interactions which result from his activity. 


Undoubtedly, respect felt for him 
plays a large part in this. While individ- 
uals are often disposed to respect sym- 





“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 


Theirs but to do and die. ”’ 


—Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 
(Balaclava, Crimea, October 1854) 


bols of office, or authority, or rank — 
initially — it comes down eventually to 
respect, or the lack of it, for the man in 
the office, with the symbols, and the 
rank. And respect becomes genuine, only 
when it is earned. Respect is seldom 
given gratuitiously, for any length of 
time. Few men respect anyone because 
they are “supposed to,”’ or because they 
are “required to’’ do so. Once earned, 
however, it becomes a vital leadership 
resource; perhaps the most vital. 

Much of the activity of the junior offi- 
cer requires behavioral patterns con- 
sistent with his role; i.e., assistant com- 
pany commander, project officer, etc. 
Even though the actual performance, 
i.e., manner of speaking, manner of re- 
acting to subordinate behavior; is flav- 
ored by the personality of the individual 
junior officer, his performance is proper- 
ly constrained, and prescribed by navy 
regulations, general orders, battalion 
directives, and can be described as role 
behavior. This, of course, is not a pecul- 
iarity of military organizations, but a 
fact of life in all organizations. 

However, in the continuum of organi- 
zational life, there exist many circum- 
stances — opportunities — for an indi- 
vidual in a position of authority to step 
outside his role, and respond to subordi- 
nates, not as a representative of his or- 
ganizational role, but man to man, hu- 
man being to human being, independent 
of their respective roles. Some officers 
find this easy to do; others find it im- 
possible. The ability to act outside their 
role at appropriate times develops a hu- 
man quality to superior-subordinate re- 
lationships never realized by officers un- 
able to make this transition. Recent 
studies indicate that this is crucial to 
leadership. 

Military men who are locked in their 
role, have been observed to be less effec- 
tive than those who have the facility for 
knowing when to step outside their role. 
Although many officers at all levels of 
experience have demonstrated this 
capability, it seems to be more widely 
distributed among junior officers. This 
has implications for concepts of leader- 
ship in the future. 

A commonly-held proposition is that 
leadership capacity tends to grow with 
experience. This position presumes that 
men in positions of authority learn from 
their accumulated experience. The fact 
is, of course, that some men do; but 
some don’t. Experience can mean simply 









deepening a rut. In a recent study, 
Leadership Experience and Leadership 
Performance — Another Hypothesis 
Shot to Hell, conducted by F. E. Fiedler, 
University of Illinois, under ONR Con- 
tract, 1968, the author concludes: 


This is very important for the junior 
officer to know. All too often he is 
taught — or he concludes from his ob- 
servations, or he presumes—that experi- 
ence does equate with leadership per- 
formance. Placed in the battalion struc- 
ture where he is — dealing normally 
and daily with chief petty officers who 
have years of experience — he expects 
that they will have learned and are in 
fact far in advance of him in leadership. 
But, the chances are at least fair, that he 
is more able than they, when he reports 
for duty. Gellerman speaks to the same 
point in the following: 
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The generation gap, if it exists, is 
present among the naval officers corps. 
Nowhere is it more evident than in the 
wardroom. On the subject of racism, it 
is a fact that many intermediate grade 
and senior officers are committed to the 
ideal and the practices which support 
nondiscrimination. But, among junior 
officers the commitment is very strong, 
and not subject to any compromise. Yet 
many junior officers are being subjected 
tO a persistent, sometimes subtle, some- 
times blatant, racist indoctrination in 
some of our wardrooms. While junior 
officers are generally immune to this 
indoctrination, they quite naturally 
reach conclusions about the Navy, and 
the character of naval officers as a result. 
They see it as hypocritical, a violation 
of the officer’s oath, a compromise of 
their integrity. 

The implications of this for command 
leadership are inescapable. Is it any won- 
der that they reject all the ‘tried and true’ 
propositions about naval leadership? The 
really surprising thing is that those offi- 
cers inclined toward preservation of 
racist attitudes are so unaware of the 
effect they have upon junior officers. 
Their impact is totally negative; they 
mistake the junior officers silence as 
agreement. It is not. It is disgust. 

They also see racism at work in a 
multitude of subtle ways, which leave 
them with the knowledge that lots of 
ways can be found to obstruct the arti- 
culated policies of the C-in-C, CNO, 
SECNAV and the laws of the land, if 
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one is determined to do so. What con- 
clusions will the junior officer then reach 
about naval leadership? 

Just what does “special trust and con- 
fidence” really mean? 

A great deal of attention has recently, 
and rightfully, been given to the so-called 
‘chicken’ regulations. CNO has on occa- 
sion instructed naval commands, to 
modify or cancel certain regulations 
which are degrading to the dignity of in- 
dividuals, officer and enlisted. There is a 
valuable lesson in this for all naval offi- 
cers, and it is this: “chicken” regulations, 
in a great many cases, were written by, 
or approved by, naval officers who be- 
lieved themselves to be knowledgeable 
on the subject of leadership. Very prob- 
ably, some of them had given lectures on 
the subject (one wonders about the con- 
tent) during their careers. Yet after 1.G. 
review of their published regulations, 
those officers had to be told by CNO to 
“knock it off; in other words, that their 
leadership in action was deficient, and 
must be corrected. 


Perhaps the most common phrase 
which crops up in leadership lectures by 
military men is: leadership is not a 
popularity contest. We should examine 
this statement. Does it mean that, to be 
an effective leader, one must be unpopu- 
lar? Does it mean that the activity of the 
leader is naturally offensive to enlisted 
men? Does it mean that officers who are 
popular with their men are, by definition, 
poor leaders? The answer to these ques- 
tions is obviously, “No.” 


Too often the “popularity contest” 
cliche is cited to justify poor leadership, 
which inevitably makes an officer un- 
popular. Too often, it serves to excuse 
a defect in the exercise of leadership; and 
it is a comforting thought to a manifestly 
poor leader, whose self-concept needs a 
defense against evidence of his inepti- 
tude. 


The fact is that effective leaders are 
often also popular, also respected, also 
enjoy the affection of their men. The 
phrase has done much harm, being, as it 
is, too often an excuse, an alibi. This 
blinds the officer to the need for change 
in his concepts and his habits, and only 
compounds the felony by taking away 
the incentive to learn, and to change, and 
to improve. 


In summarizing this section, it might 
be well to consider seriously the follow- 
ing questions/propositions: 











The foregoing dissertation brings into 
the open ideas and concepts which may 
have been, more or less, privately felt by 
many officers. They are ideas which 
derogate some of our most cherished 
and institutionalized military ideas, and, 
consequently, they are not often dis- 
cussed. Some officers will consider them 
heretical. But, the time has come for an 
open review of some of our traditional 
military ideology. 

The social revolution in which the na- 
tion is currently engaged is deep, real, 
and persistent; it will not be reversed. 
Only the blind will pretend otherwise. 
The important thing to recognize, here, 
is that junior officers of the seventies 
support that revolution. They are in tune 
with-it. In the last analysis, they will not 
compromise with sentiments which seek 
to interrupt or corrupt it. Senior officers 
must realize this. Many do. Some do not. 

An all-volunteer military establish- 
ment is certainly imminent. What will 
that mean? What will its character be? 
What sort of regulations will be needed? 
In that sort of military environment, 
what will the criteria of leadership be? 


The answer to all these questions is: 
different. 


In such an environment, some naval 
officers and petty officers will become 
obsolete. Some will adjust to it quickly, 
easily; and some will welcome it. Of all 
of them, the man who will adjust most 
readily, most comfortably, and become 
effective most easily, is today’s junior 
officer. 
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